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The comparison might be further elaborated, for in summing up 
the characteristics of transcendentalism Professor Goddard gives 
as its essentials, a disregard for all external authority and tradition, 
a doctrine of self-reliance and individualism, an unshakable faith in 
insight, instinct, impulse, intuition and, lastly, a pronounced opti- 
mism. In conclusion it might be shown how with this optimism there 
arises, in the case of both transcendentalism and pragmatism, a com- 
mon doctrine of evil. To both movements evil is not so much moral 
or physical as metaphysical, a limitation of so negative a sort as to be 
a negligible quantity in the stupendous whole. It is, finally, such a 
relative belief that makes Emerson disregard the dark side of the 
world and leads James to incline to a doctrine of meliorism, a pro- 
found confidence in the future of the cosmos. 

I. WOODBRIDGE RlLEY. 
Vassar College. 
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Contributions to Psychopathology. Vaschide, Viollet, Maeie, Lubo- 

mirska, Meunier, Laures. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 1908. Pp. 97, 120, 

124, 87, 114, 94. 

No. 1. Les hallucinations telepathiques. N. Vaschide. 

This volume is the first of a series, somewhat unpromisingly entitled 
" Bibliotheque de psychologie experimentale et de metapsychie." They 
are all of a rather non-technical character, and the detail with which the 
subjects are presented is often somewhat out of proportion to the actually 
assured knowledge of the subject, just as the authors themselves are of 
widely varying psychological recognition. " Les hallucinations telepath- 
iques " deals with the hallucinatory experiences coinciding with the death 
or some crisis in the life of an immediate connection. The genuineness 
of these phenomena is not at present accepted in the scientific world, and 
the sympathetic attitude with which the book opens is somewhat sur- 
prising. From certain observations of his own, as well as from the studies 
of previous investigators as Gurney, Myers, and Podmore, the author 
reaches in the end, however, a rather half-way conclusion, granting that 
veridical hallucinations are more than chance coincidences, without yet 
committing himself to their telepathic origin. It is not, therefore, a book 
that is likely to turn the reader from any previous way of regarding the 
phenomena in question. In the last chapter we have the author in his 
more critical vein, but, as a whole, one rather regrets the material's pub- 
lication, which it is difficult to believe would have occurred in this form 
but for its gifted author's untimely death. 

No. 2. Le spiritisme dans ses rapports avec la folie. Viollet. 

This is among the more critical of the volumes. The morbid psychic 
phenomena associated with spiritualism the author classifies into two 
groups ; the first of which run their course in predisposed individuals, and 
have spiritualistic associations for their immediately exciting, if not their 
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sufficient, cause; while the remainder progress independently of spiritual- 
istic influences, which may only on occasion color the clinical picture. 
The significance of such a classification obviously depends to a great 
extent upon one's attitude toward the subject of mental causes in general, 
which to the author, at least, seems to be an ultra-liberal one; he devotes 
something over half the volume to the first group, and a scant ten pages 
to the second. Illustrative cases are practically absent, and we have no 
certain indication of the criteria upon which to classify a case as deter- 
mined or merely colored by spiritualistic influences. Certain it is that he 
describes under the first group clinical pictures that are perfectly well 
recognized members of the second. The upshot of the matter is, that 
Viollet hardly describes a disease state in which it would not be exceed- 
ingly difficult to say that spiritualistic associations played an essential 
role, or that if it had not been spiritualism it would not have been some- 
thing else. For, as he well points out at the opening of the volume, we 
are dealing here with fundamentally psychopathic personalities, unstable, 
impressionable, suggestible, neurotic individuals, ill-fitted to bear severe 
affective experiences of any nature whatever. To translate freely: 

" They really require the most simple and disciplined of lives ; but a 
fatal perversion of curiosity impels them toward all occasions for mental 
conflict, towards the most unnatural of affects, and the most disquieting 
of experiences. By this token, they are ardent in spiritualistic activity. 
. . . Life is for them replete with difficulties and complications from 
which they may scarcely escape. . . . They betake themselves to spiritual- 
ism as to a comforting religion, and there find new motives for anxiety 
and disquietude, because of the intensity of their faith, their feeble 
judgment which prevents a proper analysis. . . . Others, of more elevated 
intellect, are yet marked by an excess of susceptible pride. . . . They 
possess in a supreme degree the tendency to undermine the supports of 
friendship. . . . Their pride flatters them with the ' splendid isolation ' 
which results from this state of things . . . but it is just the consequent 
ennui which turns them to spiritualism, to the sombre halls where they 
may preserve, incognito, the contacts with their personal pride, and a 
susceptibility which spirits do not offend. 

" Still others are the over-conscientious and melancholy. There is 
much of the timid about them. With little confidence in themselves, 
fully persuaded of this inferiority and unworthiness, they tend to an 
immediate regret of all actions and all words. They prefer to remain 
inactive for fear of doing wrong, to be silent for fear of appearing dis- 
courteous or indelicate. . . . They are often of abstemious life, through 
timorousness, but people the world with platonic amours that never avow 
themselves. . . . Sentimental, by no means unintelligent, capable of sin- 
cere friendships, especially if dominated in them, but haunted by the con- 
tinual fear of saying or doing something wrong . . . they gather in the 
obscure corners of the darkened halls where the spirits are manifested, 
motionless and silent, tranquil only when unobserved" (pp. 10-13). * 

1 These types are somewhat the same as those described by Kraepelin, 
"Psychiatrie" (7th edition), II., pp. 742-757. 
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We thus have spiritualism playing the role of a "substitutive reac- 
tion" of the most pernicious character, but whether the individuals who 
resort to this species of relief would be constitutionally capable of hand- 
ling any other reaction in a healthier way, is open to grave question. 
There is one especially evil influence of the spiritualistic seance of which 
Viollet makes some mention here, to which attention was, however, called 
some years ago by Turtle, 2 also suggested by certain observations of Sea- 
shore. Hallucinosis is especially favored under the conditions of ex- 
pectant attention produced in the seance, and this would be especially true 
of the unstable individuals from whom its frequenters are so largely 
selected. It is possible that persons actually train themselves to hallu- 
cinate under such conditions, and thus bring about a state of grave mental 
disequilibrium. So it often happens that those most interested in phe- 
nomena of this sort may be among the temperamentally least fitted to give 
a scientific account of them. 

No. 3. L'audition morbide. A. Marie. 

This is also a creditable volume of the series. Dr. Marie treats of 
various morbid psychic phenomena connected with the sense of hearing. 
As a matter of fact, however, his point of view is a very general one, and 
most of his remarks would, mutatis mutandis, apply to sensation in gen- 
eral. Hearing is rather selected as the paradigma because of its being the 
" sense intellectuel par excellence," " presque sense du langage articule," 
" la sentinelle de notre personnalite." " Hearing," he quotes Itard, " is, 
of all senses, that which responds most promptly to morbid cerebral condi- 
tions. . . . Few of the deaf fail to observe the emotional influences of their 
disability. We know the great distraction of this sense in profound 
meditations and preoccupations, and it may also be remarked that hearing 
is more affected by apoplectic attacks than sight, taste, or smell." 

The abnormalities with which the writer deals, therefore, are less con- 
cerned with the condition of the peripheral organ than with central pro- 
cesses. " Hypoacousie," the title of the first chapter, does not deal with 
derangements of hearing brought about by disease of the ear, but with the 
associative disturbances that stand in the way of a proper teleological 
reaction. Here, and indeed throughout, he adheres very strictly to a 
physiological conception of the disturbances described. The auditory 
reaction of infants and idiots, the genesis of language, and disturbances 
in the perception of pitch are among the topics discussed in this chapter. 
The chapter on " Hyperacousie," in like manner, is not concerned with a 
more refined auditory .sensibility, but with morbid exaggerations and 
perversions of the response. Perverted reactions to specific auditory 
stimuli have received a certain recognition as degenerative stigmata. 
There is a considerable and on the whole commendable treatment of the 
phenomena of synesthesia; though it should, perhaps, be mentioned that 
neither this book nor that of Laures in the same series makes any men- 
tion of the important contribution of Pierce. According to the authori- 
ties noted, the phenomena are probably more frequent than is commonly 

* American Journal of Insanity, January, 1902, pp. 464 ff. 
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supposed. The section on auditory hallucinations again emphasizes the 
physiological point of view, and gives some rather non-committal space 
to the present situation in aphasia, with special reference to Pierre Marie. 
The subjoined reference is taken literatum from the bibliography : 

Bezold, Die Hoerpriifung mit Stimmgabeln beie inseiliger Traubheit 
und die Sehliisse, welche sich dorans fiir die " Kuochenleitung " und fur 
die Funktion des Schalllcitungs apparates zichen lassen: Zeitschrift f. 
Ohrenheilhunde. XLV., 262-274, 1903. A. Marie; L' Audition Morbide. 
Paris : Blond et Cie, p. 127. 

No. 4. Les prejuges sur la folie. Princess Lubomirska. Avec une 
preface du M. le Dr. Jules Voisin. 

From the point of view of the general reader, and it is largely from 
this point of view that the series must be judged, this volume is, perhaps, 
the most interesting of the group. The five prejuges are the supernat- 
ural origin, the appearance, the contagiousness, the incurability, and the 
dangers of insanity. Under the guiding hand of an experienced clinician, 
the author endeavors to present the truth about each of these in a brief 
and readable form. Under the earlier social and religious systems the 
insane appeared less likely to become objects of aversion, being rather 
regarded as having through no fault of their own incurred the anger of 
all too human gods, whom, so far as might be, it was now the duty of 
their fellow men to appease. And through the very fact of this sympa- 
thetic attitude the insane may have been in earlier times less of a social 
problem than they later became. Strangely, but perhaps not altogether 
inconsistently, the insane did not always fare so happily under the 
Christian regime. This was doubtless partly because advancing civiliza- 
tion served to emphasize more strongly the extra-social character of the 
insane, but mainly, perhaps, as the author points out, that there was now 
a tendency often to regard the insane as divinely cursed, or having sold 
themselves to evil spirits, which must be driven out by prayer and exor- 
cism, if possible; if not, by torture and death. Delusional ideas of the 
sufferers themselves may well have lent color to such beliefs. But from 
the seventeenth century onward the disease conception of insanity gradu- 
ally comes into its own, and this first prejuge is to-day, perhaps, the one 
we have least to fear, at least for its consequences to its objects. 

The author further describes such experiences as any ordinarily in- 
formed person might expect upon a first visit to a well-ordered insane 
hospital. " Madame," says her cicerone, " there are no more violent 
insane; or at least it is only exceptionally that we see them in the hos- 
pitals. ... In earlier times, indeed, their manner of existence often led 
to acts of violence only too well motivized . . . the insane ceased to be 
violent the day that Pinel struck off their chains and replaced abuse and 
coercion with hygienic surroundings' and kind treatment." A suggestion, 
of doubtful value, is here and later thrown out regarding atelier-asiles 
in which practically recovered cases might resume their proper employ- 
ments until complete stability is attained. It is, of course, recognized 
that the psychoses are not contagious, save in so far as imitation and 
suggestion may effect their pernicious work upon fundamentally psy- 
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chopathic soil. Nor, -when we remember that we must not judge by the 
most rigid of standards the psychiatry of such a book as this, need any 
extended criticism be passed on the fourth chapter, regarding the " in- 
curability" of the psychoses. Speaking generally, the manic-depressive 
group and the toxic deliria are of good prognosis, while the dementias 
and the congenital states are not; and this is about the impression that 
the author gives. On page 56 Marie is quoted to the effect that the per- 
sistence of memory in manic excitements is an important symptom for 
its differentiation from other excitements ; but though generalization is 
at best hazardous, surely the opposite is nearer the truth. 

The fifth question, of the insane as public dangers, can be outlined in 
only a general way according to clinical varieties. Cases of dementia 
prseeox and general paralysis may indeed execute during the prodromal 
period acts of violence wholly out of proportion to the general character 
of the symptoms thus far evident. The course of the disease lessens this 
danger more in general paralysis than in dementia prseeox. Paranoias, 
on the other hand, will through complaints to the authorities often give 
warning of sinister designs. Impulsive acts of a criminal nature are also 
liable to occur in the high-grade imbecile and the remainder of the con- 
genital psychopathies. The gravest dangers are from the psychoses of 
alcoholism, as we should probably all admit. 

Altogether it is an appealing little book, and the author takes a liberal 
point of view ; in the last chapter a more liberal one, perhaps, than would 
be borne out in clinical experience. The question of criminal responsi- 
bility is not touched upon, and beyond the above generalizations it is not 
easy to lay down any rule for the necessity of supervision; the liability 
of each individual to become dangerous, as well as its criminal responsi- 
bility, is best determined on its own merits by those best qualified to 
form an opinion through their clinical experience and scientific judgment. 

No. 5. La pathologie de I'attention. N. Vaschide et Raymond 
Meunieu. 

This book promises somewhat better than it performs. There is, in- 
deed, in the opening paragraphs a refreshingly healthy recognition of the 
physiological point of view, but in their consequent desire to adhere 
strictly to experimental data the authors often tend to lose sight of the 
original object of the inquiry and to gather together, under the subject of 
" attention," researches that can not but deal with very different psycho- 
logical processes. There are brief and rather unfavorable criticisms of 
Pillsbury and of Nayrac, with an extended expos6 of the views of Ribot. 
For the rest we are occupied with an account of experimental researches 
of which one, of course, does not expect completeness, but which might 
well be better proportioned. In fact, this portion of the book is mainly 
devoted to the reaction-time investigations of Buccola, Tschisch, Wal- 
itzky, Remond, Janet, and Marie. To give unequivocal data regarding 
attention in any technical sense, however, reaction-time researches must 
be executed under very special experimental conditions, and with con- 
siderable refinement in the treatment of the results. Mention is made of 
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the observation of Janet, repeated by Sante de Sanctis, that under con- 
centration of attention the field of vision contracts much more in hyster- 
ias than in normal individuals. The researches of Wiersma have but 
scant attention, and the whole discussion of fluctuations is practically 
ignored. The general summary is again excellent in its point of view, 
but the material is altogether too one-sided for an elementary presenta- 
tion, and not sufficiently critical for a scientific treatise. 

No. 6. Les synesthesies. Henry Laures. 

The subject-matter of this book deals mainly with illustrative cases, 
and is quite suggestive, though at times elementary. The author divides 
the synesthesias, broadly considered, into three classes; first, the spon- 
taneous and persistent synesthesias of the type of the simple colored 
hearing; next those which are brought about unconsciously through the 
similarity of their affective tone; and, thirdly, those which are nothing 
more than a studied comparison of two sensations of different orders ; but 
among these last even the figures of speech are sometimes included, and 
it is doubtful whether they ought to be classed as true synesthesias at all. 
A distinction ought, perhaps, also to be drawn between the synesthesias 
that can and those that can not be traced in the psychogenesis of the 
individual; the latter may often be purely chance associations (as the 
child associates a with red because he learned the letter a on a red alpha- 
bet block), and, strictly speaking, only the former should have the status 
of true synesthesias. But it seems supererogatory to speak at once of 
physiological and psychological explanations of these phenomena. As- 
sociation paths may vary congenitally in their degree of excitability, and 
in the synesthesias we probably have, through some chance neurological 
disposition, certain hyperexcitable paths between different sense areas. 
The true synesthesia, such as any other association process, may be 
described in entirely recognized physiological terms, save only for its 
occasional hallucinatory character. The important point that such ob- 
servations bring home to us is the continuum between the idea and the 
hallucination, between the imaginary and the objectified. Upon what 
factors the externalization depends in these cases, whether it is purely a 
matter of greater vividness, and upon what factors this vividness depends, 
— the release of neural tension by inwardly accumulated energy (James), 
or the reactive power of the situation (Cattell) — is not the least acces- 
sible phase of a time-honored psychological problem. 

Frederic Lyman Wells. 

McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass. 

The Nervous Correlate of Pleasantness and Unpleasantness. Max Meyer. 

Psychological Review, Vol. XV., Nos. 4 and 5, July and September, 

1908. Pp. 201-216, 292-322. 

Professor Meyer, after reviewing nine contradictory views of feeling, 
elaborates an original hypothesis of the structure and function of the 
nervous system which, among the purposes it subserves, may enable us 
to fix upon the nervous correlate of the common dimension of affective 
states. 



